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CEREMONIAL TEA BOWL. 
E. C. MOORE COLLECTION 



CHINESE IDEALS IN JAPANESE 
POTTERY 

In the Mor- 
gan Collection of 
Chinese porce- 
lains is a teacup 
of the Sung 
period which is 
a very fine ex- 
ample of what 
is known as 
*' H are's-fur 
glaze." ^ This 
heavy bowl, with its beautiful streaked 
glaze and copper bound rim, is the repre- 
sentative in a brilliant collection of porce- 
lains, of the bowls used for whipped tea, 
a fashion of the Sung period. It is the 
type of the ideal lost to China but sustained 
in Japan to the present day. To appreci- 
ate its import and its relation to modern art 
one must have some knowledge of Chinese 
history, of tea, the tea ritual, the tea 
ceremony and the evolution of tea-cere- 
mony pottery in Japan.^ 

For the whipped tea the leaves were 
ground to fine powder in a small stone mill, 
then whipped in hot water with a delicate 
whisk made of split bamboo. Chinese 
gentlemen had for centuries made a cult of 
tea drinking, giving great attention to the 
beauty of the liquid in the cup. For the 
powdered tea, cups with the dark glazes 
were preferred. Even emperors took a 
lively interest in pottery, in this, the Au- 
gustan Era of Chinese history, and glazes 

1 Floor II, Gallery 6, case N, No. 16. 

2 The tea-ceremony has been frequently de- 
scribed. See Okakura Kakuzu's Book of Tea. 



were produced which have never been ex- 
celled. 

Enthusiasm for tea was boundless and 
from being the inspiration of connoisseurs 
in the discussion of flavor or color, it be- 
came the occasion of exalted philosophical 
symposiums. About this time the Bud- 
dhists of the Southern Zen Sect formulated 
an elaborate ritual of the tea. The monks 
gathered before the image of Bodhi- 
Dharma and drank it from a single bowl 
with the profound formality of a holy 
sacrament. In 1281 Kublai-Khan over- 
ran China and established the Mongolian 
or Yuan Dynasty, thus disturbing and 
even breaking some lines of a well-crystal- 
lized culture. The use of powdered tea 
died out in China, and a commentator 
of the Ming Dynasty could not recall the 
form of the tea-whisk mentioned in a Sung 
classic. The Sung ideal of tea was not 
lost, however, for in 1 191 the powdered tea 
had reached Japan with the return of a 
Buddhist monk from China where he had 
studied the Southern Zen Sect. 

The tea ritual of the Zen spread rapidly 
in Japan and created a demand for the 
special Chinese pottery used in the service. 
As this was costly the Japanese strove 
to reproduce the nearly inimitable ware. 
Finally in 1223 Yoshiro, known as the 
father of Japanese pottery, went to China 
where for six years he sought knowledge of 
the secrets of the Chinese potters. He re- 
turned not only with a supply.of rare ex- 
amples but brought clay and glazing 
material, thus preserving in Japan ''the 
most admirable of the Chinese glazes: 
the famous speckled black cups like the 
plumage of the gray partridge, the leveret- 
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Streaked or hare's-fur, and other glazes of 
the kilns of Chin-chou/' ^ 

The Japanese successfully resisted the 
Mongol invasion in 1281, and the tea ideal 
which was lost to China was upheld by the 
practice of the Zen ritual in Japan and 
''Shunko was the first tea-master, the first 
to adapt the ritual to secular and aesthetic 
use. He invited a few chosen friends to his 
cottage, and over the tea, in lyric quietude, 
conversed at leisure, with elegance and 
culture passing vulgar understanding/' ^ 
Although smiling and genial, they never 
lost sight of the most subtle refinement 
which means far more than formal polite- 
ness. The fame of this rare friendship 
spread in the highest circles and Shunko 
was invited to the Palace of the Shogun. 
He told the Shogun that the Soul of the cult 
could be put into four words: purity, 
elegance, politeness, harmony, whereupon 
the wise prince became a disciple and en- 
couraged his people to cultivate this beauti- 
ful ceremony. He appointed gentlemen 
as tea-masters and discussed with artists 
and potters the designs of the utensils. 
Many tea-masters became amateur potters, 
and many potters devoted themselves 
solely to the manufacture of tea wares; of 
bowls and the tiny tea jars for the pow- 
dered tea ; of incense burners, water jars 
and other articles. Perhaps the most im- 
portant pieces were the bowls and tea jars. 
Certain potters devoted themselves to the 
making of one article. Such an one was 
Ameya, a Korean potter who came to Kioto 
late in the fifteenth century. His bowls 
had great charm of form and glaze. When 
he died leaving three young sons his 
^ Mr. Morse's Catalogue. ^Adachi Kinnosuke. 



widow, Keirin, a Kioto woman, shaved 
her head and as a nun consecrated her life 
to the kilns. Her bowls were highly 
valued and called ''Nun's-ware.'' When 
her eldest son took charge of the kilns, his 
bowls had the dull black glaze like that 
used by his Ameya, but the shapes were 
even more pleasing to the people for they 
desired grace combined with the simplicity 
of the Zen ideal. The second son, Chojiro, 
continued to make the lusterless black 
glaze, but his brownish-red glaze was like a 
flow of foam.^ So beautiful was his ware 
that his prince presented him with a golden 
seal bearing the character Raku, which 
means " happiness.'' This mark is found on 
the ware from his kiln and was used by his 
descendants, sometimes reversed. Chojiro 
shaved his head and consecrated his life 
to the work. The third brother, Sandai 
Kichizaeman, also a monk, introduced in- 
novations in the Raku ware. His black 
and red glazes have luster. He used 
yellow clay, which sometimes shows 
through the glaze, and he decorated black 
wares with designs painted in white glaze. 
The lives of Ameya and Keirin and their 
sons covered more than a century and it 
is said that "The Raku ware gave the 
tea ceremony its hyacinthine days." 

In the Museum there are modern bowls 
similar to the Sung bowl, some of which 
are labeled Chinese, while others bear the 
names of noted Japanese potters. There 
are dull black and brownish-red bowls 
bearing the Raku seal; there are bowls at- 
tributed to Ninsei, and bowls by unnamed 

3 See jar marked amateur in the E. C. Moore 
collection — a red foam glaze. Room 26, Floor 
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potters, all having the common quality of 
simplicity and an individual charm which 
appeals to every artist temperament. 

In the late sixteenth century two potters 
came from Korea and built an oven in 
Takatori village in the province of Chikuzen. 
During a trip to Kioto these Korean pot- 
ters came under the influence of a great tea- 
master, Kobori Enshu, and by his advice 
carried back to Takatori either veritable 
objects or suggestions of the kinds of pot- 
tery and forms of utensils most desirable in 
the tea ceremony, and the early productions 
of Takatori took the high rank which has 
been maintained by succeeding generations. 
Of the tea jars produced in this village, the 
Museum possesses several examples. Mr. 
Morse insists that the Takatori tea jars are 
the most beautiful; yet they make such 
modest array that the casual observer may 
pass them. Once they arrest the eye, how- 
ever, their charm is eloquent. Their beauty 
and simplicity is the ultimate refinement of 
form, perfect harmony of color, and glaze so 
tender in tone and subdued in luster as to 
recall the fine patina of bronze. Each 
piece possesses distinction and is an in- 
dividual triumph. One must realize that 
this marked simplicity is not the limited 
expression of primitive art but the sane 
restraint of culture and a high ideal per- 
sistently sustained. The extraordinary 



thing is the originality of each one of the 
jars although all of common size and utility. 
The characteristic glaze of the Takatori jars 
is a rich dark brown of subdued luster, the 
shades of brown of infinite variety. A 
splash of fawn overglaze is frequently found 
on one side and there are green and black 
and red overglazes in great variety. Some- 
times the glaze pouring over the surface 
stops short of the base with the varied un- 
dulations of sea surge on the shore. The 
glaze thickens as it stops and its color is 
deepened along the wavering flow, with 
here and there a tear, as the running drop 
of glaze is called. The stopping of the glaze 
before it reaches the base leaves the clay 
of the pottery exposed. There are two 
Takatori jars in the E. C. Moore Collec- 
tion having overglaze splashing like the 
"speckled partridge" glaze of the Sung 
period. The potters had mastered the 
mystery of the admired glaze, but did not 
commercialize it. A cultured patronage 
controlled the craftsman, and the Sung 
ideals of art and religion were sustained in 
the pottery. It is perhaps an unparalleled 
circumstance in modern art history, this 
continued restraint of the facile craftsman 
from commercialism or convention. It is a 
proof that true simplicity is not the limited 
expression of primitive peoples, but the fine 
reserve of the highly cultured. 

E. C. B. Fassett. 
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